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almost certain that the second was also a new star. The 
position comes out 
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James C. Watson” 

Our Paris Correspondent writes that Admiral Mouchez 
has received a letter from Prof. Watson. M. Gayot 
has completed his calculations and finds that Prof. 
Watson’s observations are in accordance with Dr. 
Lescarbault’s discovery, so long denied by M, Leverrier’s 
opponents. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


Andho, and no more, than 80 miles of a very good route 
from Akhcha to Sarypul. 

M, PRJVALSKY, who returned some time since from 
his Central Asian travels, is now preparing for a second 
journey to Thibet, which was postponed because of the 
bad state of health of the indefatigable traveller, as well 
as because of the insecure diplomatic relations between 
Russia and China. 

We learn, that the St. Petersburg Geographical Society 
and the Society of Naturalists are preparing a scheme for 
the scientific exploration of the little-known parts of the 
Caucasus. 

The principal paper in Guido Cora’s Cosmos, Nos. xi. 
and xii., is a detailed account by Eugenio Parent of his 
voyage to Spitzbergen in 1872-73, in the Swedish vessel 
the Polhem. 


The Geographical Society of Paris took possession, on 
the 2nd instant, of their new hotel in the Boulevard St. 
Germain, No. 134, The ceremony took place at three 
o’clock, under the presidency of Admiral La Rondure 
Le Nourry, who delivered an address explaining that it 
was not an international congress, but merely a national 
meeting of the several French societies, to congratulate 
their eldest sister on the success which had crowned its 
efforts. M. Bardoux, the Minister for Public Instruction, 
who was seated at the right hand of the president, handed 
the papers of Officer of the University to the architect 
of the Society. He read a letter from M. de Ferri, the 
French consul at Zanzibar, intimating that excellent 
news had arrived from Abbd Debaize, the French ex¬ 
plorer, now proceeding towards Tanganyika. The dele¬ 
gates of various French geographical societies afterwards 
gave addresses summarising the progress which has been 
made in the work which each is carrying on. 

A MAP of France, for which a vote on account of 
100,000 francs has been given by the Chambers, is being 
prepared by the parochial authorities on the scale of 1 to 
100,000. It will be hydrographic, not orographic, levels 
being shown only by curves. Some of it will be issued 
by the beginning of next year, and two departments figure 
as specimens in the Exhibition. The road surveyors 
are to make any alterations from time to time so as to 
prevent its becoming obsolete. Names, railways, roads, 
and boundaries will be coloured black; water, blue ; 
woods, green; and footpaths, red. 

An important and interesting discovery has just been 
made by Dr. A. Kirchhoff in the Library of the Halle 
University. It consists of a copy of a part of the 
original diary kept by Capt. Cook during his journey in 
the year 1772, beginning on July 13, 1772, and ending 
January 11, 1773. The volume was originally presented 
to the University by one of Cook’s travelling companions, 
John Reinhold Forster, who died at Halle. Dr. Kirchhoff 
has communicated the contents of the volume to the 
Geographical Society of Halle, and proposes to compare 
the contents with the original diary, should the latter still 
exist. 

M. MAYEFF, who was sent by the Russian Government 
for the exploration of the routes which lead through the 
land of Hissar and Amu-daria, has now returned to Tash- 
kend. He has explored and surveyed the routes, 78 
miles long, from Djam, a town south-west of Samarkand, 
to the great town Guzary; and two other routes from 
Guzary to the passage of the Amu river at Keliff,—one of 
them 98 miles long, and the other, through Shir-abad, 
152 miles. The latter is the best, as there is plenty of 
fresh water and wood along the whole of the route, as 
well as two large’ settlements, Derbent and Ser-ob. At 
Keliff the Amu-daria is 1,170 feet wide, and steamers can 
go up the river as far as this place. There remains only 
27 miles from Keliff to the Afghanistan town Akhcha, or 


An expedition has been organised by the proprietors 
of the Queenslander newspaper for the purpose of 
making a flying survey of the territory beween Blackwall 
(Queensland) and Port Darwin, North Australia, a dis¬ 
tance of 1,400 miles, with the view of determining the 
character of the country and the practicability of con¬ 
structing a trans-continental railway. It was expected 
that the party would be fully equipped and start from 
Blackwall on July 12. 

It may be of interest at present to know that Globus 
is publishing the itinerary of Dr. P. Schroder’s second 
journey in Cyprus in the spring of 1S73. 

At Duisburg on Tuesday there was unveiled a memorial 
of Gerhardt Kremer, commonly known as “Mercator,” 
and the.;author of “Mercator’s Projection.” Bora of 
German parents in Flanders in 1512, he settled at Duis¬ 
burg in 1552, and died there in 1594. The first stone of 
the monument was laid in 1869, but lack of funds delayed 
its completion. 


BREHM'S THIERLEBEN 1 

T HESE three fine volumes are in continuation of those 
reviewed in Nature (vol. xvii. p. 43}, and for the most 
part they maintain the popular and scientific character 
of this really great popular work. A. E. Brehm con¬ 
tributes all that was left of the mammalia, and gives a 
great volume on the reptilia and amphibia. The inver- 
tebrata have been wisely placed in the hands of Oscar 
Schmidt, of Strassburg, the insecta having been already 
completed by Teschenberg. A. E. Brehm’s two volumes 
comprise nearly 1,400 pages, and they are about the 
average size of those which have appeared, but the inver- 
tebrata (without the insecta) are crammed into less 
than 600 pages. This is the only great fault we have to 
find, and it appears to be chronic in every country and 
under every editorship. The vertebrata take up so much 
space that the invertebrata must be “ scamped; ” and the 
“scamping” is the result not of the editors or authors, 
but of the publishers. Formerly this unfortunate elabo¬ 
ration of the idea of “first come first served,” was limited 
to human history, and there is a well-known “ History of 
England ” which deals largely with the remote past, and 
which coming to the not unimportant reign of George III. 
at the close of the book, summarises it with the ejacu¬ 
lation, “ whom God preserve ! ” We might, in a better 
spirit, say God bless some one who will do justice to the 
vast invertebrate sub-kingdom in a popular manner. 

Oscar Schmidt has had a task of great difficulty to per¬ 
form in giving anything like a general view or inverte¬ 
brate life; and when the enormous advance of kndwieag •, 


1 Die Saugethiere, vol.ui,, 1877; Die Kriechthiere_und I. > - g 

1878, von A. E, Brehm; and Die niederen Thiere, von Oscar 1 » 

(Leipzig: Ve rlag des bi b li ographi schen I us t: tu ts.) 
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in many orders of it, during the last few years is consi¬ 
dered, his contribution requires very equitable criticism. 
By choosing types of the great groups, by a free use of 
the observations and sketches made at the Naples and 
other aquaria, and by some happy selections of the results 
of the deep-sea dredgings of late years, a very presentable 
book has been put together. Nevertheless, the book will 
not satisfy the English reader who is likely to study it. 
Too good for the great mass, of readers, it is so Very defi¬ 
cient in the descriptive morphology and teleology of the 
lowest groups, especially, that the great want of the mode¬ 
rately-educated naturalist is not satisfied. The author’s 
title-page dates 1878, but much of the best work of the 
world during the previous two years is not introduced. 
With regard to the authors who- are quoted and utilised, 
there is a curious absence of some of the best English 
works, and the names of some of the most distinguished 
naturalists in the world are conspicuous by their absence. 
We protest very meekly, however, for it is good to be 
humble as the Germans were ten years ago, and when 
they did their best work and could think that their fellow- 
labourers who happened to differ from them were not 
absolute fools. Another peculiarity of this volume, is the 
highly diagrammatic nature of some of the views from the 
life ; but it is compensated for by the elegance and artistic 
grouping of many of the objects in the larger plates, and 
by the introduction of many novelties. The book com¬ 
mences with the Crustacea, the worms follow, the brachio- 
pods and rotifera being in the midst, and the bryozoa 
concluding the group, and then come the Weichthiere, 
including the cephalopoda, pulmonata, prosobranchia, 
heteropoda, opistobranchia, and pteropoda. The bivalves 
follow, and then the ascidia. The great group of the 
echinoidea is despatched in twenty-four pages. The 
cselenterata, -.including, according to the last morpho¬ 
logical craze, the sponges, occupy less than one hun¬ 
dred, and the vast group of the protozoa less than 
thirty pages. Of this classification the less that is said 
the better; it is the age of novelties ; but there are still 
some who do not yet fall down and worship the dross 
metal image Haeckel and others have set up. An inter¬ 
esting figure of the spider crab in its aquarium home 
gives the peculiar forward droop of the great claws and- 
the daddy-long-legs appearance of the other members : 
and in another, one of the very opposite dromia group is 
bedecked with a sponge. A fine plate of pagurids shows 
one about to change its domicile and another with its 
usual sea anemone on its protecting shell. There are 
some interesting remarks on the parasitic amphipods, 
and the structure and the relations of Phronima seden- 
teria to doliolum and pyrosoma are noticed. 

The smaller Crustacea are illustrated by the life history 
and anatomy of Acanthocercus, and there is the queerest 
transparent Leptodora hyalina delineated; and it is to be 
hoped that it is more truthful than the Paradoxides on 
the next page but one, which has no facial suture, and 
whose cephalic shield is out of drawing. The chapter on 
the drripedia is poor; and it would have been all ihe 
more complete if an abstract of the interesting paper on 
Lepas fascicularis , by poor von Willemoes-Suhm, had 
been given from the Phil. Trans. The successive 
nauplius stages, the cypris stage, and the absence ot the 
Zoea, were so splendidly worked out, that any modern 
natural history should contain them. On the other hand, 
the huge group of worms is very fuily and ably dealt 
with. Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that some zoologist 
who may read Schmidt’s resume will speedily break it up 
into reasonable divisions, or rather separate and alto¬ 
gether reorganise the unwieldy, incongruous, class. 
Amongst the rotifera Notomata mysmeleo is chosen as 
a type, and is carefully described and ably drawn from 
nature by Simroth, to whom the author is frequently 
under great obligation for exact and artistic illustrations. 
The exquisite Floscularia, hovyever, is not satisfactorily 


given, and indeed to do so is hardly possible on wood. 
The five circum-oral prominences, armed each with a 
bundle of long protoplasmic filaments, which elongate 
and radiate, becoming like stiff hairs, and which 
diminish, become flaccid, and are retired as the creature 
contracts, are so well known to all observers of pond life, 
that good indeed must be the draughtsman who can 
faithfully convey the true impression. The parasitic 
worms are abundantly dealt with ; but we miss the late 
researches on the land planarians. The general weak¬ 
ness of the chapter on the bryozoa is compensated for by 
the description and life-history of the extraordinary 
sponge-dweller Loxosoma, with its schwarm larvae, and 
their metamorphosis. 

Octopus vulgaris and Eledone moschata vie amongst 
the dibranchiata in ugliness in the illustrations relating 
to the cephalopoda, but there is nothing very new in the 
context. Amongst the shell-fish the most interesting 
forms noticed, are the heteropoda; and the gradation 
from the shelled Atlanta, whose description and delinea¬ 
tion is very good, through carinaria and pterotrachaea to 
the naked phyllirhoe; resplendent with luminous spots 
by night, is well done. The pterotraeheae, so translucent 
and long and shell-less, with their tufted gills and absent 
tentacles,, have evidently been carefully studied at the 
N aples aquarium, and all about them will be read with 
much interest. Doris and its neighbour Aticula cristata, 
and the extraordinary Dendrofiotus arborescens, are 
admirably given. There is much that will be new to the 
ordinary English naturalist, in the chapters on pteropoda,, 
and the extraordinary larva of pneumodermon will excite- 
as much attention as that of dentalium in the next 
chapter. Panceri’s discoveries of the nature of the 
luminous organs of pholas are given, and the peculiar 
phosphorescent secretion is noticed. The chief merit of 
the chapter on the Ascidia is in the illustrations ; but pyro¬ 
soma, with its wonderful luminous points, is well described,. 
Panceri again being quoted from. The echinoderms 
are briefly treated, and the only two points worthy of 
notice are illustrations, one of urchins in the Neapolitan 
Aquarium, and the other of a comatula crawling over a 
sabella, with alternate legs, as is their wont. But there 
is a curious story in the context, relating to the fipssiarity 
of Ophiactis virescens, a six-armed Ophmrid. From this 
point the book is too short, and the important groups 
still unnoticed, are passed over too quickly. Beautiful 
engravings of hydrozoa, corals, and spongida abound, 
but the same cannot be said of those of the infusoria and 
amoeba. Acineta is unlike nature, amoeba does not 
show the peculiar head, and Gromia oviformis has its 
pseudopodia too moniliform; the last news about globi- 
gerina is not given. Finally, the drawing of the solitary 
radiolarian is wretched, and pretty noctiluca, with its 
vacuolated protoplasm, would have been all the better 
done if Allman had been studied and quoted. There are, 
however, very few shortcomings in this most interesting 
volume. 

Dr. A. E. Brehm’s volume on the reptiles and amphibia 
is magnificent, and combines good zoology with sufficient 
morphology and physiology, so as to make it a very 
useful book. Gustav Miitzel, E. Schmidt, and Robert' 
Kretschmer as artists have produced some wonderful 
plates, and the pages may be opened haphazard and good 
illustrations are sure to be seen. There is nothing 
harder to draw truthfully and artistically than a snake, 
and Miitzel’s Morelia argus (Python punctatus) on page 
337 is the best realisation of a huge serpent on a tree- 
bough overhanging the water, and about to make its rush. 
When such ophidia partly cling, there is a remarkable 
flattening and angularity of the body at the spot; else¬ 
where the trunk may be as cylindrical as usual. This, so 
well known to the ancient sculptors, has generally been 
forgotten by modern draughtsmen, who generally draw 
a snake like a rope. In the instance before us, the truth is 
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carefully told with an-able pencil, and the position of the 
head in relation to the first few feet of the body is admir¬ 
ably given. Without reflecting on British woodcutters, 
for they are for the most part beneath artistic contempt, 


the German engraving is often exquisite. A weird scene, 
where over water-lilies a moss-grown branch, half hidden 
in spiders webs and great orchid blooms, supports an 
angry Draco rolans, is capital. A butterfly is settling 



down within the creature’s reach, but a fellow reptile has 
mace its spring, and with expanded rib parachutes, is 
abcut to seize the insect’s wing. The mimeticism of 
plant and animal is so fully developed by the artist, that 


really one must look hard at the picture before its 
faithfully rendered details strike the eye. _ A group o 
chameleons on a mimosa, one putting out its long ciu ■ 
ended tongue and the others glaring with their bulge 1 
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eyes and craftily creeping, is a capital picture to show a 
troublesome child, for it has the effect of a thorough 
scare. Phrynosoma orbiculare , with it s sharp neck and back 
spines, the hideous moloch all bristling, ptychozoon with 
its fringes and odd-looking digits, are fairly comparable, 
in ugliness, with the chelonians, Chelys fimbriata, platy- 
sternon the big-headed, and the mischievous-looking 


snake-like tortoises—the hydromedusas, and the artistic 
delineations and the descriptions are equal in merit. 

The volume commences with a general introduction 
and then deals with the tortoises. It is interesting to find 
our White of Selborne quoted, in illustration of the habits 
of tbe common pet, and to notice that due credit is given 
to Darwin and Gunther for their notices and elaborate 



Horned Frog. 


descriptions of the gigantic land-tortoises. The flexible 
group are introduced by a description of cmixys, and 
then the terrapenes are described. Clemmys leads on to 
cinosternum, whose handy-looking beak, and active (for 
a chelonian) limbs, although small, give a very decided 
look to the animal. The turtles are noticed, and tbe 


curious dermatochelys completes the group. The creco- 
dilia come next, and as it is the least popularly known, 
C. acutus strikes the reader at once. Its marine pro¬ 
clivities in and about San Domingo have so frequently 
been placed before the learned as indicative that the 
geological crocodilia were not necessarily fluviatiie arii- 
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rwals, that its habits, recorded by Humboldt, are very 
interesting. The .sauna are commenced by a notice of 
hatteria, and it is to be hoped that by the next edition I 
some one will have learned something of the habits of 
this extraordinary lacertilian with its dentate crest and : 
back palatine teeth, biconcave vertebrae, uncinate pro¬ 
cesses to the ribs and peculiar system of abdominal 
r ;t> s —the living link with the oldest saurians. The 
Varanidse and lizards are profusely illustrated, and 
Giinther’s work on pseudopus, more serpent-like, than 
Sineus in appearance, is noticed before this last 
genus. Trachysaurus, seps, and the Australian pygopus, 
might seem reasonably, from outside appearance, to lead 
to or to be parallel with Chirotes, with its small an¬ 
terior extremities, and amphisbaena, and to merge into 
the ophidia. But Brehm has placed between the groups 
the highly interesting histiurus, chlamydosaurus with its 
ruff, uromastix, moloch the strange, basiliscus so heraldic 
in its contour, and the sea-lizard amblyrhynchus.. There is 
a most comical drawing of two platydactyli meeting on a 
wall, one of them, the intruding party, clinging on to the 
steep face of a stone by its extended digits. These 
Gecko species conclude the part. 

The ophidia have a very long and interesting intro¬ 
duction, which is more valuable in a natural history sense 
than in any other; the habits and archaeology are 
capitally given, and some of the popular errors about 
snakes are exploded, commencing with the non-poisonous 
set, boa-constrictor and anaconda are given, the latter 
being rendered especially interesting by quotations from 
Bates, Humboldt, and Prince von Wied. Xiphosoma, a 
species of which, figured by Wolf in his usual style under 
Sclateris auspices, is familiar to us in England, has a 
spirited engraving by Miitzel. It is disturbing the domes¬ 
tic felicity of a cock and hen, and chanticleer is grasped 
by the shoulder in the fangs of its enemy, whilst the hen 
is rushing off in due alarm. The interesting long and 
slender snake from the Antilles is described with Brehm’s 
usual care, and is drawn in its common position coiled 
up on a mass of sugar-cane leaves. Then passing on to 
the pythons, the author commences with a learned para¬ 
graph, in which quotations and opinions as to their size 
and gourmandising propensities are given from Megas- 
thenes and Metrodus, whose vigorous imaginations were 
outdone by the boa seen by Regulus of one hundred and 
twenty feet in length. The snake which, in the time of 
Claudius, was found with a whole child in its stomach, 
comes nearer the truth. The Indian python (P. molurus) 
is shown strangling, in the folds of the first half of its body, 
a small ruminant, the hinder half being still on the ground 
to give a point d'appui. The hind-quarters of the prey 
are being grasped by the jaws preparatory to swallowing. 
A little further on Python seba is swallowing a bird : 
the gape is stretched to the utmost and the muscular ten¬ 
sion of the neck is admirably given. There is a long and 
interesting history of the water snake ( Tropidonotus 
matrix) with notices of its hybernation and habits, and 
the tree-snakes, well illustrated, lead to the water-loving 
and ugly Japanese achrocordus. The natural history of 
the poisonous snakes is carefully given, and the researches 
on the nature of the poison are carried down to the date 
of Brunton's and Fayrer’s work. A large plate of the cobra 
charming is given. There is a wonderful drawing of 
Hydrophis cyanochicta, with its compressed body, and of 
the flat-headed, long-snouted sea-snake (Pelamis bicolor). 
There is much interesting information given about the 
vipers and the rattle-snakes, headed by a drawing of that 
curious happy family, the prairie-dog, owl, and snake, and 
the group .ends with the genus Bothrops. In dealing with 
the amphibia, Gunther is very generally followed, the 
hylidte are elaborately illustrated, and Nototrema marsu- 
piatum especially. The Antilles frog ( Hylodes martini- 
ccnsis), whose metamorphoses are shortened in the egg in 
which they have a very short tail, which is lost during the 


first day of liberty, is described, and then, passing on to 
the Ranidae, the esculent form is noticed and figured. A 
pre-Raphaelite horned frog from the south of the Brazils, 
the obstetric alytes and the pips areadmirably drawn and 
described. There is nothing very striking amongst the 
urodela, and the gymnophiona are curtly treated. There 
is no doubt that this volume will be studied by all who can 
read easy German, and we commend it to schoolmasters 
who usually teach the language out of the dreariest books. 

The third volume of the mammalia, by Dr. A. E. Brehm, 
includes the horses, the ruminants, proboscidea; tapirs, 
rhinoscerides, hyracoidea, pigs, hippopotamidse, and the 
marine series, and they are contained in nearly 700 large 
pages. The natural history of these groups is so pro¬ 
fusely embellished with illustrations, and so replete with 
anecdotes relating to the habits, instincts, and methods 
of capture of the principal types, that it is a true popular 
encyclopaedia of this part of nature. There might be 
more anatomy and physiology, but, as a book for com¬ 
mon reading in all parts of the world, it is most excel¬ 
lent, and well up to the zoology of the day. It is refresh¬ 
ing to be reminded of the old school of zoologists, now 
almost extinct in this country, whose members, if they 
did not know all the anatomical minutite, the homologies, 
morphological affinities, and the terribly hard names of, 
and devoted to, the animal kingdom by modern savans, 
did know the outside appearance, and could tell interest¬ 
ing tales about the beasts of the field. It is true that 
they had not reached that standpoint where it is neces¬ 
sary to get at the base of the skull of a ruminant before 
its genus can be told, or to examine the knee, carotid, 
or some other post-mortem matter of a bird before it 
can be classified. But they could distinguish between 
living things by their outsides, and had a good idea 
of the notion of a genus and species from external 
characters. The horse, of course, affords great scope 
for Brehm’s literary powers, and the archatology and the 
divisions of the group are well and carefully done. As 
everybody is the best possible judge of a horse, those 
who read this part will surely criticise the illustrations. 
They will please those observers who know the motions 
of a horse from plates, but they will not pass muster with 
horse-loving people. There is a cut of Eqnus hemionus, 
and, evidently from the position of the most prominent of 
the group, it is about to lie down at full gallop. Next comes 
a large plate of an Arab of pure blood, a stallion without a 
single good point about it: its ears are close together, it has 
small nostrils, and a jowl like a cart-horse; straight shoul¬ 
ders, small, long, upper fore-legs, and a great narrowing of 
the hock below the knee; it has a long barrel, no end of 
space between the rib and pelvis, and the off hind-leg is 
that of a rocking-horse. An Arab is admiring this beast, 
and an erect Black is probably discounting its value to that 
of twenty-five pounds. The tail is the best part. On p. 29 
a mare and foal are trotting, and the mare is pointing her 
descending fore-foot after the manner of screws ; artists 
rarely will see that the sound horse tries to get the back 
of its foot down in the trot, and then never falls. A cut of 
a quagga shows that this African animal does not require 
to touch the ground in its motion—motion we say, for 
whether the beast is trotting, cantering, or larking, it is 
impossible to say, for the near legs are wide apart, one 
under the nose and the other under the tail, whilst the 
off legs are within a foot of each other, and all are in 
the air. Burchell’s horse is, however, properly drawn. 

The ruminants will be more interesting to those readers 
who have not had the advantage of visiting large zoolo- 
logical gardens or of reading the stories of the great 
African hunters ; but there are several types which are 
uncommon, and which are of much interest. 1 here is 
nothing particularly new in the other groups, anc f ’ e 
works of Murie, Brown, and others, have been carefu y 
abstracted in dealing with the pinnipedia. 
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